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Wren you think of the most beautiful 
months of the year, do you ever name March 
as one of them? Perhaps some of you who 
live far away from WEE WISDOM’S home 
can look out your windows and see green 
grass and beautiful flowers and waves lap- 
ping softly on sunny shores. To you March is 
beautiful. But in the Midwest, where our 
home is, the trees are still bare, just as they 
have been since they lost their beautiful, 
colorful -fall dresses; there is often snow and 
ice in March, and there is no happy murmur 
coming from our brooks. 

Whether or not you think this scene is 
beautiful depends on how you look at it. I 
love the bare trees. To me, a winter land- 
scape is just as satisfying as a summer one. 
In the bare trees, I see an example of great 
courage and strength. When soft summer 
breezes blow and gentle rains come, it doesn’t 
seem so hard to be strong and wave proudly, 
but when the world is sheathed in ice and 
snow, and old man Winter turns on his fury, 
it is good to see the trees stand stanch and 
tall even though their boughs swing and 
twist in the wind. To me, bare trees are both 
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courageous and beautiful. They make me 
know that I, too, can stand tall and straight 
with strength and courage when things seem 
hard, and that I, too, can be beautiful in 
spirit. 

Even though the trees are still bare I 
know that by the end of March new leaves 
will begin to appear, the grass will be green, 
birds will have returned from the southland, 
and a few early flowers will be trying to 
bloom; that soon Mother Nature’s world will 
be a gladsome place. 

This teaches me something else: Just as 
surely as the spring breezes follow winter's 
blasts, the ice and snow give way to gentle 
rains and warm sunshine, the things that 
bother me now will be taken care of and I 
shall be happy if I keep my thoughts right 
and act with love and courage in winter, 
summer, spring, or fall. 

March has a beauty all its own for those 
who learn to see beauty in strength and faith 
and courage. 
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N AN WAYNE shivered as she looked out at 
the peaceful clearing, framed by the log 
cabin’s roughly hewn doorframe. ‘Now, 
why should I feel shivery?” she asked her- 
self. “It’s a pretty spring day, and Mother 
and Father will be back from the mill be- 
fore sundown. If Molly and Jamie and I 
stay close to the cabin, we're perfectly safe 
here, even though our cabin is a long way 
from the others. Yes, it’s so safe that Father 
cut that big window in the wall so we can 
have lots of light. Most of the cabins just 
have peepholes in the walls.” 

Nan straightened her kerchief and went 
back to the big fireplace, where she had been 
busily stirring mush in the iron pot that 
hung over the flames. The shutters of the 
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new window were fastened back, and the 
sunlight streamed down on the golden curk 
of three-year-old Molly, who sat on the 
puncheon cabin floor, playing with some 
large wooden blocks. 

“Boom! Boom!” Molly shouted, throwing 
a block across the room so that it landed 
near the handmade bench, or settle, by the 
fireplace. 

“Oh, Molly!” exclaimed Nan, jumping 
“Don’t throw your nice blocks! Father 
worked hard last winter, carving them for 
you. He’d sit by the fire every night, smooth 
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ing them off. Just see how nicely he finished 
them. Then Mother dyed the letters with 
purple juice from berries.” She stooped 
over her little sister. “Here, Molly, see? A 
stands for apple, and if we put the M on 
this side and the N on the other side, it 
spells man.” 

“I think you're wasting your time in try- 
ing to teach Molly her letters,” said Jamie 
as he entered the cabin. He took off his 
homespun coat and hung it on a wooden 
peg on the wall; then he went over and 
peeped into the big iron pot. “I believe 
Molly thinks as I do, that it’s more im- 
portant here on the frontier to be able to 
deal with wild animals, Indians, and things 
like that than to be able to read and write. 
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I wish Mother weren't so set on it.” 

Nan opened her mouth to reply; then 
she closed it firmly. She felt it was no use 
insisting on Jamie’s studying, and she knew 
that he would do it, whether he wanted to 
‘or not, because their parents thought it im- 
portant. 

id thf Jamie wandered around the room and 
1 curl paused by a stout ironbound wooden box 
that sat in a corner. “This box of seed corn 
is more than worth its weight in gold, I 
guess,” he said thoughtfully. ‘Father thinks 
there will be enough for everyone in the 
settlement to plant their fields when the 
land is cleared. Uncle Hiram really had a 
struggle to get that box here, crossing 


by the 


mountains and rivers : 

“I know!” Nan interrupted. “I guess 
that’s why I feel so nervous. I keep think- 
ing of all his work and how awful it would 
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be if anything happened to the seed!” 

“What could happen?” scoffed Jamie. “If 
the cabin caught fire, we could get the box 
out, and there aren’t any unfriendly Indians 
near here. Even if there were, Eagle Eye’s 
folks would protect us.” 

“But Uncle Hiram said some dishonest 
white men tried to rob him,” said Nan. 
“They would have sold the seed for dread- 
fully high prices to the people who need it.” 
She paused, frowning. “What if——’” 

“Wait a minute, Nan,” interrupted 
Jamie, his gray eyes serious. “You're for- 
getting what Father is always telling us, that 
God will guide us in time of need.” 

“Yes, I did forget,’ Nan confessed, look- 
ing more cheerful. “Thank you for remind- 
ing me, Jamie. And I mustn’t forget to be 
grateful, too, for a good home and a won- 
derful family. We even have friends our 
age to play with. Eagle Eye and Dancing 
Fawn are a lot of fun.” 


“Yes, even if their village is across the 
river and behind the hill, they are close 
enough to come over often,” said Jamie. 
“Wonder where they are today?” 

“T think they'll come,” said Nan, looking 
at the mush critically. “This will be good 
with maple syrup and Bossy’s good, rich 
milk. We are really lucky to have a cow; 
most of the settlers don’t.” 

“Maybe Eagle Eye’s father is using the 
canoe today,” said Jamie, throwing himself 
down on the bearskin rug before the fire. 
“Eagle Eye said next time he came, he'd 
bring his big brother's bow and show me 
how to handle it.” 

“Dancing Fawn is eager to learn to read 
and write English,” Nan remarked, putting 
the wooden bowls on the broad, bare table. 
“Even Eagle Eye has learned quite a few 
words and——” 

“Listen!” interrupted Jamie, getting to his 
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feet. “I think I hear someone in the clear- 
ing. I guess they’re coming. Wonder why 
they didn’t give the signal?” He hurried 
to the door of the cabin; then he backed 
away, Openmouthed, as two bearded, rough- 
ly dressed men pushed their way into the 
low-ceilinged room. 

“We won't hurt you,” one of the men 
said quickly, his small, red-rimmed eyes 
roving over the room. “We just want some- 
thing to eat——” He stopped as his eyes 
rested on the box in the corner. ‘What's 
that?” he asked. 

“Seed corn,” Nan said; then she bit her 
lips as she saw the greedy light in the man’s 
eyes. 

The two strangers whispered together ex- 
citedly; then the taller one said gruffly, “We 
won't stop to eat, but we'll take the box 
and 

“Take the box of seed?” cried Jamie, his 
gray eyes doubtful. “Did Uncle Hiram send 
you for it?” 

“Why—er, yes, as a matter of fact, that’s 
right.”” The tall man dug his elbow into the 
shorter man’s ribs. “Yes, your uncle sent us.” 

“That isn’t true, Jamie!” Nan cried de- 
fiantly. She turned on the men, crying, “You 
can't have the box!” 


“We're taking the box,” snarled the tall - 


man. “Nobody's near except a few Injuns 
across the river, and all the bucks are down 
river, making canoes. If any brats come 
snooping over here, we know how to tend to 
them.’” He stumbled over Molly’s blocks 
and kicked them to one side. ‘Get that 
trash out of my way,” he growled through 
gritted teeth. “We know you're alone here, 
so be quiet!” 

Nan, terrified, backed away, thinking, 
“Yes, we are alone!” Then, sternly, she told 
herself: ““We aren't alone! We're never 
alone. What was it Father read to us only 


last night? Oh, yes, ‘I am not alone because 
the Father is with me.’ Nan whispered 
under her breath: “I am trusting You, God, 
just as Mother and Father would if they 
were here. Tell me what to do.” After a 
moment, she scooped up Molly, who was 
whimpering, and put her on the bench. Then 
Nan picked up the blocks and piled them 
on the broad sill of the big window. 

The short man was sniffing hungrily at 
the iron pot, but the taller one growled, “No 
time to eat now. Let’s get out of here!” 

The short man wiped his dirty face on 
his ragged buckskin sleeve and turned to 
help lift the box. Suddenly, a shrill birdcall 
broke the stillness of the quiet day. 

The tall man looked around uneasily. 
“Sounded like a quail,” he muttered, “but 
the Injuns can imitate a bird until you can't 
tell the difference!” 

“Aw, don’t get jumpy,” said the shorter 
man. “Lend a hand.” 

Jamie stood, his fists clenched. “I wish I 
were big and strong!” he muttered. The 
birdcall sounded closer. Could it be Eagle 
Eye and Dancing Fawn? How could he 
warn them of their danger? 

As if reading his thoughts, the taller man 
said hatefully, “If either of you try any- 
thing, we'll turn your cow loose in the 
forest!” 

Jamie knew he did not dare make a move 
for fear of harm to their precious cow. 
Molly was crying softly. Nan stood at the 
window, stacking the blocks on the sill. 

As the men eased the big box through 
the cabin door, there was a shrill humming 
sound, and an arrow pinned the sleeve of 
the tall man’s coat to the cabin’s doorframe. 

“Injuns!”’ the tall man yelled, struggling 
out of his coat and leaving it hanging from 
the still-quivering arrow. “The woods may 
be full of them!” 
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God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 


guides my way 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 


God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


The two men crouched in the doorway, 
looking in all directions. Nothing moved in 
the clearing. Spring flowers bloomed in the 
tender young grass, and the forest brooded, 
dark and sinister, on three sides. On the 
fourth, the ground sloped gently to the 
peaceful river. Another arrow whined from 
the woods, then another. The men dropped 
the box and ran toward their canoe, on the 
riverbank. In a moment, they were paddling 
furiously downstream. 

Nan rushed across the cabin and began 
pulling at the heavy box, tears of joy and 
relief rolling down her cheeks. 

“I help,” said a familiar voice, and a 
lithe Indian boy emerged noiselessly from 
the trees, followed by a big-eyed Indian girl. 

The boy laid down the bow he was carry- 
ing and helped move the box of seed back 
into the cabin. ‘““Not need bar door,” he said, 
smiling. “They plenty scared. No come 
back.” 

“But how did you know they were thieves. 
Eagle Eye?” asked Jamie, sitting down on 
the rug and wiping his face. “You might 
have wounded friends.” 

Eagle Eye grunted. “I shoot to scare, not 
to hurt,” he said. “Dancing Fawn and I 
see strange canoe on bank, so we hide our 
canoe in bushes. When we call and you not 
answer, we wonder. Then we see—— But 
come.” He led the way outdoors and around 
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to the side of the cabin. 

There, on the broad window sill, ar- 
ranged neatly in a row to spell, “Bad men,” 
stood six of Molly’s carved blocks. 

“I was trying to warn you, Dancing 
Fawn,” said Nan. 

“Bad men! Say, that was a smart thing 
for you to do!” exclaimed Jamie. 

“I didn’t do it alone, Jamie,’ said Nan 
in a low voice. “I asked God what to do, 
and then I thought of using the blocks. 
Mother and Father have always told us that 
God gives us ideas when we ask for them 
and are willing to do what He tells us.” 

“It surely was a good idea,” agreed 
Jamie. Then he turned to the young Indian. 
“No wonder you're called Eagle Eye if you 
could see that from the edge of the woods!” 

“If Eagle Eye not know words, he not 
read message, no matter how sharp his eyes,” 
said Dancing Fawn with a shy smile. 

“Words I learn yesterday,” said Eagle 
Eye proudly, “bad and men.” 

Nan looked at Jamie until he flushed and 
grinned. “All right, you win, Nan,” he ad- 
mitted. “Reading and writing are just as 
important as anything else on the frontier, 
or anywhere else.” 

“I teach you to shoot big bow,” said 
Eagle Eye. 

“Lessons first,” said Jamie. “After all, A 
stands for arrow as well as for apple!” 
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By Ruth H. Readinger 


) TAYLOR hurried down Green Street 


on his way home from school. When he got 
to Honeypot Road, he started to run. His 
home -was the third house on the right side 
of the street—the one with the white picket 
fence. In the summertime Timmy pulled all 
the weeds along the fence every Thursday 
morning. For this job, his mother paid him 
twenty-five cents. 

“How I wish it were summer now!” said 
Timmy to himself. ‘Then I could do a good 
deed. I would pull up the weeds for noth- 
ing.” 

Today, his teacher, Miss Stephanie, had 
read to the class a story about a boy who 
did a good deed. When she had finished 
reading, she had said, “This afternoon, I 
want each one of you to do a good deed. 
Tomorrow, you may tell about the good 
deeds you were able to do.” 

“Do a good deed. Do a good deed,” sang 


Timmy as he opened the little white gate 
and skipped up the path to the house. He 
wiped his feet carefully on the door mat and 
went inside. 

His mother was not at home, but his big 
sister, Sally, was in the kitchen. She was 
having milk and cookies. She poured a glass 
of milk for Timmy. 

“Tl rinse the glasses so you can do your 
homework,” Timmy offered. 

“Thanks a lot, Timmy,” Sally said as she 
picked up her books. 

“Do a good deed,” Timmy said to him 
self again. “But what can I do?” 

Just then his big brother, Mike, burst into 
the house. He rushed to the kitchen and got 
a bottle of milk out of the refrigerator. “Hi, 
Timmy,” he said, gulping down his milk 
and grabbing a handful of cookies. ‘Rinse 
out this glass for me, will you? I’m in a 
hurry. Late for practice!” Mike took his 
football and helmet from the closet and ran 
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out the back door before Timmy could an- 
swer. 


“Do a good deed,” said Timmy over again 
as he rinsed all three glasses and put them 
carefully on the drain board. “I wish I 
could think of a really good deed.” 


Timmy went upstairs and took off his 
school clothes. He laid them carefully on a 
chair and put on his play clothes. Then he 
took off his shoes and put on some sneakers. 
All the time, he was thinking, “A good 
deed. What can I do?” 

The telephone rang. Sally called to him 
from behind her closed door, ‘Timmy, will 
you please answer it and take the message?” 

“Sure,” said Timmy. 

It was Mrs. West, calling to remind his 


Timmy felt warm and happy inside 
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mother of the P.T.A. meeting the next after- 
noon at three o'clock. Timmy said, “Thank 
you. I'll tell her.” He wrote in his best 
printing on the telephone pad, ‘Mother, 
P.T.A. at three o'clock tomorrow.” 

At this moment, Johnny Clayton, the boy 
who lived next door, came barging in 
through the back door. “Where’s Mike?” 
he asked when he saw Timmy. 

“Practicing,” said Timmy, taking another 
cooky. 

“Already? Say, do me a favor, Timmy. 
Run over and tell Mom I went down to the 
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ball field.” Johnny rushed from the house. 

Timmy walked over and told Mrs. Clay- 
ton that Johnny had gone to the ball field. 
Then he sat down on his own front steps. 
“A good deed. Guess I can’t think of any,” 
he said sadly. He was still sitting there when 
his mother came home. 

“Oh, Timmy,” said Mother when they 
were inside the house, “I’m late with din- 
ner. I must hurry.” She pulled off her high- 
heeled slippers. “Timmy, dear, will you 
run upstairs with these and bring down my 
flat-heeled shoes from under the bed?” 

“Sure,” said Timmy, taking the shoes and 
going upstairs. 


“While you're up there, remind Sally that 


it’s time to set the table,” called Mother. 

“O.K.” said Timmy. 

Soon Daddy came home, and they all sat 
down to supper. 

“Oh,” said Daddy, “I meant to show you 
what I bought today. Timmy, will you run 
out in the hall and get that package?” 

“Sure, Daddy,” said Timmy. And he left 
the table and ran out to the hall and re- 
turned with the package. 

It was a new bird feeder. 

~“We must take care of our feathered 
friends this winter,” said Daddy, smiling. 

“Oh, dear,” said Timmy, remembering 
that he had to do a good deed. 

“What's the matter?’ asked Daddy, ruf- 
fling Timmy's hair. “Something worrying 
you, Son?” 

“Nothing,” said Timmy, for he had to 
think up a good deed without help from 
anyone else. 

After supper, the whole family stood 
around the piano and sang while Mother 
played. Timmy sang loud and strong until 
it was time to go to bed. 

“Goodness!” said Mother as she was 
turning down Timmy's bedcovers, “I left 
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‘big hug. He heard a little laugh in her voice. 


that new tube of tooth paste on the kitchen 
table. Will you please run down and get it 
for me, Timmy?” 

“Sure,” said Timmy, putting on his bed- 
room slippers and scurrying downstairs. 

“Good night,” said Mother a few min- 
utes later, tucking the covers around Timmy. 
“Sleep tight.” 

“Mother,” said Timmy, feeling a lump 
in his throat, “I can’t go to school tomor- 
row. I just can’t.” 

“Why not, Timmy?’ asked Mother, sit- 
ting down on the edge of the bed. 

“I can’t go because Miss Stephanie said 
to do a good deed to tell the class about to- 
morrow, and I didn’t. I couldn’t think of 
anything to do.” Timmy felt the lump grow. 
ing bigger. 

“Oh, Timmy,” said Mother, giving hima 


“Didn't you take the telephone message for 
me? Didn’t you bring my shoes upstairs? 
And didn’t you get the package for Daddy? 
And just now, didn’t you-run down for the 
tooth paste? Didn’t you do all these things, 
Timmy?” 

“Well, yes,” said Timmy. “But a good 
deed is something big—something special 
that everyone notices.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mother. “Oh, no! The 
best good deeds are the things you do for 
others. While you were deciding what good 
deed to do, you were doing lots of little 
ones all the time. And the little ones add 
up to something pretty big.” She gave him 
an extra hug and kiss. 


M 
Timmy lay awake for a little while after as 
Mother had gone out of the room. The 
lump was not in his throat any more, and § The f 
he felt very warm and happy inside. Then 
Now he knew what Miss Stephanie had § As su 
meant about a good deed. And tomorrow § Gave 
he would have something to tell the class! §§ It wa 
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One springtime morning, warm and 
bright, 

The day I shed my mittens, 

I saw a strange and wondrous sight— 

My pussy willow in the night 

Had blossomed out with kittens! 


The birds, amazed, flew down to see, 
Then louder grew their twitter 

As suddenly my dogwood tree 

Gave birth to puppies. Deary me! 
It was a lively litter! 
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Now, tossing in the starry dark, 
What slumber I am missing! 

I’m kept awake by growl and bark, 
And also, I’m obliged to hark 

To yowls and howls and hissing. 


So take this good advice from me, 
Awake upon my pillow: 

If sleepless you would never be, 
Don’t ever plant a dogwood tree 
Beside a pussy willow! 
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Ou juuiz,” Donna wailed, “slow 
down. I can’t run another step.” 


“You must, Donna! You must!” Julie 
begged, switching her brown pony tail off 
her pink-sweatered shoulder. “I can’t be 
late this morning. I haven't been late all 
year, and this is the morning that they are 
giving the silver stars.” Julie’s words jerked 
as her breath came in gasps from hurrying. 
Her soft brown eyes scanned the deserted 
street anxiously. 

“We'll make it,” reassured Donna, whose 
blond curls bobbed with every hurried step. 
“You just have to make it or Agnes will 
never let us forget that she was the only 
one in class who won a silver star.” Donna’s 
blue eyes blazed at the thought and her feet 
moved faster. She was small and chubby for 


on 


her ten years, and she had trouble keeping 
up with Julie, what was a tall, slender girl. 


“B-r-r-r-r-r,” sounded the first buzzer just 
as the girls turned the corner. 

“We'll make it,’ Julie smiled at her 
friend. 

The girls and boys were now lining up 
at the foot of the school steps, getting ready 
to march in. Just as she was starting through 
the school gate, Julie saw old Mrs. Hacket 
coming down the street in the long black 
coat that seemed to be a part of her. Sud- 
denly, Mrs. Hacket stumbled and fell, and 
the two-wheeled grocery cart that she was 
pushing tipped over and spilled groceries 
all over the sidewalk .and the street. Julie 
stopped short, but Donna pulled at her arm. 

“Come on, Julie. We'll be late. Someone 
will see Mrs. Hacket and help her.” Donna 


“We'll make it,” 
assured Donna 
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kept on going toward the school, but Julie 
turned and ran to help Mrs. Hacket, for 
there was no one else around. 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Mrs. Hacket, sit- 
ting on the sidewalk and looking around 
helplessly. 

“Here, let me help you,” Julie said. She 
laid her schoolbooks on the ground and took 
Mrs. Hacket’s arm; but try as she might she 
just could not get her up, for Mrs. Hacket 


did not have the strength to help herself 
and Julie was not strong enough. 

“Oh, dear.” Now it was Julie’s turn to 
say that. ‘“What shall I do? I know! I'll get 
Mrs. Miller, my teacher.” She patted Mrs. 
Hacket’s hand. “Just sit here a minute, and 
I'll be right back.” She ran to the school- 
house, and once inside, she told Mrs. Miller 
what had happened. 

Mrs. Miller was not one to waste words. 
She turned and marched out of the room in 
her brisk manner, saying to Julie, “You run 
and get Mr. Drake, the gardener, over here 
to help.” And off Julie went, down the steps 
and out of the schoolyard. 

Soon they had Mrs. Hacket sitting on the 
bench on the corner, for it was a bus stop. 
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Julie could not believe her eyes 


And then they discovered that the grocery 
cart had lost a wheel. After this was fixed, 
Mrs. Miller sent Julie along with Mrs. 
Hacket, who lived only a block away, to 
see that she arrived home safely. 


In Mrs. Hacket’s house, Julie helped put 
the groceries away while Mrs. Hacket chat- 
tered happily. “I’m going to stay at a rest 
home after this week, and I’m very glad 
because my friends, Mrs. Adams and Mrs. 


Nelson, are there, too, and we'll have such 
good times!” 

Julie smiled over her shoulder at Mrs. 
Hacket. “I’m glad, too,” she said. 


Julie hurried up the school steps. “I’m 
really late,” she thought. But it did not seem 
to matter now. Opening the door, she 
stepped softly into the room. Eighteen pairs 
of eyes looked up from their books and 
then down again. 

Julie looked at Mrs. Miller, who smiled 
at her as she walked over to her seat. 
Donna looked up at Julie and nodded to- 
ward the blackboard. Julie looked and could 
not believe her eyes. There, after her name, 
was a silver star! 
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Baseball Practice Red 


| = HILLS were touched with pale, spring 
green, and the spring sun was warm. In 
spite of the brightness all about him, Red 
Sloan sulked. He was carrying a lunch to 
the Sutton woodland where his father was 
helping their neighbor clear some land. 
Red’s small sister, Anne, trotted beside him, 
prattling and laughing, but she was the 
cause of all his trouble! 

“I want you to hold my hand, Red,” she 
- babbled. “The ground’s rocky. I might fall!” 

She had forgotten the bump on her head. 
She had forgotten that during their play 
that morning, she had tripped over Red's 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1961 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


foot and struck her head against the door 
jamb. She had forgotten her shrieks of pain 
that had brought the rest of the family on 
the run. But Red had not! 

He could still see his mother taking Anne 
into her arms, drying the tears from the 
little girl’s rosy cheeks, and examining the 
swelling under her shining curls. He could 
still hear Anne’s indignant accusation, “Red 
knocked me down on purpose!” He could 
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still see his father’s heavy brows draw to- 
gether in a dark line and hear his deep voice 
growl, ““That’s a bad bump, Anne, but you'll 
be all right.” 

Small Anne shook her head and repeated, 
“He did it on purpose, Daddy! He tripped 
me and made me hurt!” 

His father’s glance came to Red. The 
scowl came, too. 

“You tripped her?” he demanded. 

Red answered haltingly, because seeing 
the big welt on Anne’s head frightened him. 

“We were playing,” he stammered. ‘She 


‘fell over my foot. I didn’t % 


“He did it on purpose,” Anne wailed 
again. “He hurt me bad, Daddy!” 

Mr. Sloan’s frown cut deeper and blacker. 
“I promised Mr. Sutton I'd be over early to 
help him pull stumps. You feed the cattle, 
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Red, and stay around home and make your- 
self useful. This should make you remember 
not to trip people—especially a little girl 
like Anne.” 

He started for the door while Red pro- 
tested, “I’ve got baseball practice this after- 
noon, Dad, and I didn’t trip her on purpose. 
Whenever we're playing and she gets hurt, 
she says I do it on purpose!” 

His father said brusquely, “She thinks 
too much of you, Son, to want to get you 
in bad. Besides, missing one practice won't 
put you off the team.” 

He bolted out the back door to the shed 
where the tractor was housed, leaving Red 
frantic with disappointment. 

“Run, Anne,” he pleaded. “Tell him I 
didn’t do it on purpose.” 

Tears were still bright in Anne’s eyes. 


as the big bull pushed through 


Red could hear the breaking branches 
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She shook her head. “You stuck out your 
big old foot, and you know it.” 

Their mother smoothed Anne’s clothing 
and put her on her feet. 

“You'd better take care of the cows, Son,” 
she said in a troubled voice. ‘“You’re father’s 
counting on you.” 

“But, Mother ” Red appealed to her. 
But she shook her head. ‘You heard what 
your father said, Son.” 

All morning, Red avoided Anne. Noon 
came, and their mother sent the two of 
them to the Sutton woodland with some hot 
lunch for their father. 

“Do I have to take her?” Red had pro- 
tested bitterly. “If she gets a bump or a 
scratch, she'll lay it onto me, and I'll be 
in more trouble with Dad. Both of them 


By Denton Williams 


Changeable March— 
Chilly, then fair. 
Windy March— 
Sailing kites in the air. 


Playful March— 

Tossing hats in the breeze. 
Musical March— 

Whistling tunes in the trees. 
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Delightful and gay, 
Telling us spring 


ought to understand that I wouldn’t hurt her 
on purpose.” | 

His mother answered gravely, ‘Some. 
times it’s not easy for people to understand 
one another. Your father was in a great 
hurry this morning, and Anne was hurt. 
You try to understand them both and see 
what made them misunderstand you.” 

Red supposed that his mother was right. 
She usually was. Just the same, Anne was 
responsible for his missing out on baseball 
practice. 

After he and Anne left the house, he 
tried to explain to her the difference be. 
tween being hurt on purpose and being hurt 
by accident. But she shook her head and re- 
peated, “You know I can’t jump over your 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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BY JANE LYON 
Copyright 1961 by Jane Truax 


What the Story Told Before 


Tuck MacLaren’s father went West to 
work on the railroad. He wrote for Tuck 
and his mother to sell Maud and Belle, 
their two Clydesdale horses, and everything 
the family had and bring Willie and little 
Nan and come West. 

Tuck and his mother could not bear it to 
sell the horses, so they loaded their farm 
tools and household goods into the covered 
wagon and started out to join Mr. O’Rourke’s 
wagon train. When Mr. O'Rourke found 
that there was no man with the MacLarens, 
he ordered them to sell their belongings, 
including the Clydesdales, and take the train 
at Stony Point. 

A roughly dressed, unshaven man called 
Gypsy offered to drive for Tuck, but Ma 
said no. She had prayed and she knew Gypsy 
was not the answer. 

Most of the people in the wagon train 
learned of the MacLaren’s problem. The 
next morning Mr. Wilson offered to bring 
Maud and Belle up for Tuck, but Tuck 
thanked him and smiled. Tuck had a secret 
he must not tell. 
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WATER, 


That afternoon they came to a bad ford 


' in the river. Mr. O’Rourke told Tuck to 


watch carefully and keep right behind the 
wagon ahead of him. Tuck’s team pulled 
them across safely with no effort. When a 
wagon behind him got stuck in quicksand, 
Tuck’s team pulled it out. Mr. O’Rourke 
knew then that the MacLarens would be no 
trouble to him, but Tuck’s troubles were 
not over. Gypsy came by and looked Maud 
and Belle over very carefully. Tuck felt un- 
easy. 


Part Three 


A, THE wagon train rolled on, Tuck 
worked hard but he was very happy. The 
men accepted him. Everyone was kind to the 
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MacLarens, and each day brought them 
miles closer to Pa and their new home. The 
only shadow was Gypsy, with his glittering 
eyes and his sly remarks. But Tuck knew 
they were safe from him under the watchful 
eyes of O'Rourke, the wagon boss. 

The country changed from wooded hills 
and valleys to great expanses of prairie. 
‘Sometimes they traveled for days across the 
grass, the sky coming down to the horizon 
all around them like a great blue bowl. It 


would seem as though they were in the same _ 


place at nightfall as they had been in the 
morning. But they were moving west all the 
time. 

At last came the evening when O’Rourke 
came to the MacLaren wagon to tell them 
they would reach their turning-off point to- 
morrow. He gave them careful directions so 
they could find Pa’s claim, after they told 
him its location. In honor of the MacLarens, 
there was a farewell celebration that night 
with party games like “Miller Boy’ and 
“Skip to My Lou.” Hiram Taft played “Old 
Dan Tucker” on his banjo. Finally, in the 
light of the campfires, everyone sang the 
good old hymns. 

Later, when the MacLarens were about 
to go to bed, Mr. Wilson came to the camp- 
fire. “We'd like you folks to have something 
from us for your new home—to remember 
us by,’”” he said. He took his hand from be- 
hind his back, and Tuck saw that he was 
holding a lead rope. When he tugged on 
the rope, a heifer calf stepped lightly into 
the red glow of the firelight. 

“I bought her from Elder Brown,” Mr. 
Wilson went on. “His cow calved early: in 
the trip, and the calf is old enough to leave 
her mother now. She’s thin from traveling 
and she'll be better off with you, for we've 
a long way to go still.” 


“Oh, Mr. Wilson,” Ma breathed. “Milk 
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"us anything so valuable.” 


' “We are truly obliged to you,” she said to 


‘night. At last they were in bed, and Ma and 


plained to O'Rourke about Gypsy’s veiled 


for the children! But we can’t let you give 


“Ma'am,” Mr. Wilson said earnestly, 
“your boy and your horses saved our wagon 
and everything we have—maybe our lives, 
too. This is small return, but we'd be 
pleased if you'd take it.” 

He held out the halter rope. Tuck looked 
at Ma, and slowly she nodded her head, 


Mr. Wilson. Nan and Willie ran to pet the 
calf, who was fawn-colored with a white 
star on her forehead, dainty as a deer. 

“She is a pretty thing,” Tuck said as he 
took the lead rope. ““What’s her name?” 

“Elder Brown's children called her Light- 
foot, but you could change it.” 

“No need to change,” Tuck replied. “That 
just fits her.” 

“We can’t thank you enough,” Ma said, 
her eyes shining. “But you know we will be 
praying for you, and all our good friends 
with the wagon train, that you will reach 
your new homes safely.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“you'll have our prayers, too.” 

When Mr. Wilson had gone, it was past 
bedtime, but Nan and Willie could hardly 
be persuaded to leave the new calf for the 


Tuck could go to sleep, too. As Tuck rolled 
in his blankets, he thought he saw a dark 
shadow slipping away up the line of wag: 
ons. It looked like Gypsy, but the glimpse 
was too brief for Tuck to be sure. Was 
Gypsy trying to find out more about their 
plans, now that they were leaving the wagon 
train? Perhaps they could fool him. Tuck 
determined to try in the morning. 


He rose very early and found the wagon 
boss before anyone else was up. He ex 


threats, and his too-eager interest in Maud 
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Gypsy was gone in the night 


and Belle. 

The wagon boss nodded his head. “Yes, 
I've seen the way he looks at that big team 
of yours. That gypsy blood makes him wild 
over fine horses—not to mention the price 
they'd bring! But what do you want me to 
do?” 

“Just send Gypsy on an errand so he'll 
be away from the wagon train when we turn 
off. Once we're gone, I don’t think he'll 
come back to look for us.” 

“TIL sure do that, Tuck. Best of luck, and 
tell your Pa hello for me. I'll stop on my 
way back east and see you all.” 

O’Rourke was as good as his word. Later 
that morning, Tuck saw Gypsy galloping far 
up the trail ahead, and not long after, the 
wagon boss gave Tuck the signal to turn 
aside from the train. The MacLarens waited 
until the other wagons had passed, calling 
good-bys to their many friends. Then Tuck 
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turned the horses’ heads toward the last 
stage of their long journey. They should 
reach Pa’s claim in three days of steady 
traveling. 

That night they made camp near a tiny 
stream. They had cold food for supper, be- 
cause Tuck was still worried about Gypsy’s 
following them. A fire would show him 
where they were. Next morning at first day- 
light, Tuck climbed a little rise of ground 
nearby. He could see a long way over the 
prairie in every direction. There was no sign 
of horse or rider. 

Satisfied, Tuck climbed down. They had 
a cold breakfast, just to be on the safe side, 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1961 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


L ITTLE GERTRUDE Goldfish was as lone- 
some as could be, though from her glass 
aquarium there was a lot to see. She had no 
one to play with, she didn’t have much fun. 
Back and forth she proudly swam as golden 
as the sun. She belonged to Jackie Jones, 
and though he gave her care, fed her, 
washed her glass house out, she wasn’t 
happy there. 

Then one day she heard a splash and had 
a nice surprise. Something small inside a 
shell, not even half her size, was underneath 
the water. She swish-swam to and fro. 
Where was its head, where were its feet? 
At last she said, “Hello!” 


Out came a funny little head. Two feelers 
were on top. Then forward came a large 
flat foot, and Gertrude shouted, ‘Stop! Who 
are you and what are you, where do you keep 
your tail?” 

“I have no tail, and just one foot. My 
name is Sally Snail,” said Sally as she raised 
her head and slowly moved about. “My 
house I carry on my back as you can see, no 
doubt. It’s like a little houseboat when I’m 
in the water, see? I never ask friends in, be- 
cause there’s only room for me.” 

“She won’t be any fun at all,” thought 
Gertrude with a sigh. “Why do you move 
so slowly?” Gertrude asked as she swished 
by. 

“There is so much to see and learn,’ said 
Sally with a smile, “and I can’t do my 
duties well in just a little while. I’m here 
to keep this glass house clean, as you per- 
haps don’t know. You're not going any- 
where. Why do you hurry so?” 
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“I swish my tail,” said Gertrude, “for 
that’s what I like to do—just look pretty, 
swim about, and always stay in view.” 

Sally ate small bits of leaf then climbed 
the smooth glass wall, her flat foot moving 
slowly so she'd be sure not to fall. She ate 
until the water was as clear as any brook, 
her little feelers felt the way for every step 
she took. 

“I lived down in the pond,” she said, 
“till Jackie brought me here. Look, he’s 
bringing something else—what can it be? 
Oh, dear!” 

Jackie opened up his hand and with a 
plunk and swish, something small and black 
dropped in—it couldn’t be a fish! For 
though it had a wiggly tail and really looked 
like one, it had two legs back near its tail. 
“A fish, of course, has none,” thought Ger- 
trude as she swished about to see all she 
could see. “He isn’t beautiful,” she thought. 
“but he may play with me.” 

“Who are you?” Gertrude asked him 
then. 


“Perry Polliwog. But when I change, my 


name will change and I'll be Perry Frog!” 

“He’s going to change,” thought Ger- 
trude, feeling rather limp and pale. “What 
if I should change—oh, dear—and grow 
into a whale!”’ 

She saw him change—two front legs 
grew, then, worse than she had feared, his 
tail grew smaller, smaller till it finally dis- 
appeared. “Hope I don’t lose my pretty 
tail,’ she told him with a swish. “I’m much 
more beautiful than you. I’m glad I am a 
fish.”” 

“Change is something,” Perry said, “that 
everyone must face. When we lose some- 
thing, Gertrude, something nicer takes its 
place. I can do things you can’t do, go places 
you can’t go. Up he jumped into the air. 
“Char-rumm, look out below!’ Down he 
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Jackie put Gertrude back in the water 


came in one big splash, the water simply 
flew! Gertrude splashed and dashed about. 
“Humph, I can do that, too.” 

Out she leaped onto the floor. She flipped 
and flopped about. She gasped, for water 
was one thing Gertrude couldn’t live with- 
out. She kept on opening her mouth—she 
wished that Jackie would come. Then some- 
thing landed ker-thump on the floor and she 
heard a loud “Chug-a-rumm.” So loud it 
was that Jackie heard it, too, and came in 
with a bound. He put Gertrude back in the 
water, then curiously looked around. 


There sat Perry, pert as you please, his — 


big, bulgy eyes open wide. “Come,” said 
Jackie, ‘“‘you’ve outgrown this home, the 
place for you is outside. And, Gertrude, I'll 
get you a playmate, a goldfish as swishy as 
you. And, Sally, I'll bring you another snail. 
You'll have help and company, too.” 

And that’s exactly what Jackie did, in 
fact the very next day. And they all were 
happy thereafter, each in his own special 
way. 
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I try to keep God's law. Happilll 
is a part of God's law. | try to Kamm 
happy and help others to be happy, 


I am joyous and enthusiastic every Jesu 
day. ® Life is so full of good things that oe est ellort into 
I want to do my best to enjoy it fully. a - Then | take time to relax @ with 
I feel God’s love in my heart, and I ‘I am willing to let God rule my ia) God 
share it with everyone. ® | want to be I fill my mind with thoughts of heal) day. 
friendly and kind and loving, just as and abundance, then there is no room| ty 
God is. for thoughts of illness or unhappinegggy Spir 
I put my whole trust in God. # When God created my mind perfect. = I tung | The 
I pray, I do not waste my time worry- my thoughts to God and He helps maj] my 
ing about my problems; | think only to know, to understand, to remember in n 
about the good. and to express myself perfectly. me 
I know fo 

God loves me and rgives my 1 ia I love a 
mistakes. Because God forgives me, pia 

God's care and keeping. ® | am love 
I forgive whoever or whatever has because | know tat 
hurt me in any way, and forget the ail 
hurt completely. in charge of us all. 
I encourage others by having faith in help me oy 
them tet Help me te watt panty Ya] 
I believe in them and love them. 
I am thankful for my heavenly Father. _ I have nothing to fear, because Goda) | d 
No matter what happens, I remember with me. ® Whatever may happeli wor 
to let my thankful heart show my faith know that this is God's world, and lg} tha 
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I have faith in God’s power to take ee fe 
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I do my work cheerfully and well. = | 
remember that whatever | do, even a 
little thing, I do it for God. 


Jesus Christ is my teacher and helper. 
Whatever I need to know I can learn 
with the help of Jesus Christ. 


God’s Spirit of Truth guides me every 
day. ® If someone hurts me, | do not 
try to hurt him in return. I let God's 
Spirit guide me in what I shall do. 


The light of God’s wisdom brightens 
my way. ® I ask God to speak to me 
in my mind and heart, and He shows 
me the way to health and happiness. 


I open my mind and my heart to God's 
love and light. * I know that the way 
to God's kingdom is through right 
thoughts, right feelings, right actions. 


I trust God, and He gives me plenty 
of all good things. ® I do not forget 
to be thankful for everything He gives 
me. 


I do everything I do as I think God 
would have me do it. ® If I cannot feel 
that God approves of something I want 
to do, I know I should not do it. 


I feel God’s presence, protecting and 
directing me. ™ Whenever anything 
disturbs me, I think of God and I feel 
secure, for His presence is with me. 


I can change myself by changing my 
thoughts. ® Because I become the kind 
of person | think about, | think of my- 
self as happy, strong, wise. 


I look for the good in everybody and 
everything. ® | do not find fault with 
people or things. I look for and find 
the good and beautiful everywhere. 


The peace of God fills my world. ® | 
am safe and secure in His perfect 
peace. Nothing can disturb me. 


Let there be peace on earth, and let it 
begin with love and peace in my heart. 
I do my part to bring world peace by 
living peaceably’ with everyone I 
know. 


I accept the teachings of Jesus Christ 
as the perfect pattern for my life. 
Jesus taught us to have faith in God's 
goodness and I follow His teachings 
willingly. 


We are all children of God. ® My heart 
is filled with love for all people, be- 
cause I know that God is loving and 
protecting us all. 


God sees something good in me. ® | 
am His perfect child, and He never 
loses faith in me. His confidence in me 
keeps me strong and unafraid. 


Today and every day I make a new 
beginning. ® God frees me each day 
from whatever mistakes I have made, 
and each morning | start anew. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Spring is such a joyously exciting time 
that I know you are all just bubbling over 
with plans for happy times. Perhaps your 
plans include the planting of a garden, or 
maybe just making a new kite or learning 
to cook by a new recipe. If this last is what 
you want to do, try the recipe for “Welsh 
Rabbit” on page 36. 

Any of these activities are fine for you 
Good Words Boosters, because they give 


you an opportunity to think happy thoughts, 
to speak kindly and courteously, and to be 
helpful. 

If any of you readers are not already 
members of our happy club and would like 
to join us in living the happy way, write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
blank. We shall be glad to welcome you. 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | personally thank you for let- 
ting me join your wonderful Good Words 
Booster Club. I had the most wonderful day. 
Since I had just entered Mount Veron Junior 
High I was scared because it is so different, 
but all the children were very nice since I 
was just a B. I thanked God that night. 
And I just love the motto, “Love never 
faileth.” —TERRI 


= It is a pleasure to us to have you as a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club, 
Terri, That you already know the motto of 
the club shows that you practice it often, and 
remember the purpose of the club. 


Dear Barbara: Every time I find a reason to 
complain or tell someone that I have a pain, 
or that I don’t like the color of his bike, in- 
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stead of making fun or talking unpleasant, 
I get very still and think; would I like that 
kind of remark if I were in his place? | 
really wouldn’t. This is one way to keep the 
Golden Rule, and I find it very easy for me 
and the best way. —LOUS 


= We are glad, Louis, that you are learning 
to be a good Booster and that you reall) 
know the value of following the Golden 
Rule. 


Dear Barbara: We went on a two-week va 
cation in the Black Hills and Bad Lands. 
What surprised me was how courteous and 
thoughtful everyone was. 

The system that helps me most to find 
my faults and correct them is this: every 
night when I go to bed I think over what 
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Good Words 


I've done during the day. I try to keep in 
mind the wrong things and not repeat them. 
The right ones I try to do as often as pos- 
sible. —JULIE 


# Yes, Julie, we are all so very much hap- 
pier when we receive love and kindness 
from others. If, one by one, we could dis- 
card just one bad fault that we are guilty of, 
then soon we should all be good Boosters! 


Dear Barbara: Since I have been a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club, I have 
been better able to understand that words 
make friends. I try to keep the club pledge 
and encourage other people with my words. 

—GEORGE 


= Yes, George, and sometimes just one little 
word will bring a wonderful change in the 
life of a friend. If we could all understand 


» what a great difference good words can 
bring, I’m s 'e would all us d word 
Dear Barbara; One week at accordion school 
thts, #1 was worried that I was going to have a : 
| . I asked God to hel I 
alittle afraid although I had practiced well. 
cady God helped me, and had a very good les- 
like son. Thanks for the WEE WiIsDOM.—WAYNE 
: ad to know that y ‘ay when- 
are shal; Wages, We are glad to now that you pray when 
um- ; ever you need help in anything you are doing 
; bered to ask God for extra help in working 
tion or when someone you love needs strength 
at your accordion lessons. If we are sincere, rye ; 
u. and guidance. 
He is always there to give us the strength 
to do the task. 
tary Dear Barbara: When I went on vacation I 
had lots of fun, but did not forget to say 
Dear Barbara: I have learned The Prayer of my prayers. if say The Prayer of Faith each 
= Faith and the pledge and I try to keep them _— night before I go to sleep. When we got 
‘a the best I can. I try to. help my family and back from vacation our pipes were stopped 
1 others as much as I can. I say my prayers at up so I helped wash the dishes until they 
7 night and read the Bible every day—BONNIE _ were fixed. —CHRISTY 
the 
meg" Your kindness to your family and others, "© We are happy to know that so many 
ous fy Bonnie, will surely make them love you all Boosters really learn and use The Prayer of 
_ Bethe more. We are glad you are learning Faith. To be kind and helpful is the aim of 
a more about the Bible by reading it every day every good Booster. 
Iden 
UNITY SCHOOL 
nds. I inclose $2 to send PROGRESS (formerly You) magazine for one year to: 
and @ MY 
@ NAME NAME 
find Street Street 
very City State City State 
vhat Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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OLD WELSH COSTUME 


THIS IS 


RHONDDA 


Her home is in Wales 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


See page 36 for something Welsh children like to eat 
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Baseball Practice for Red 


(Continued from page 16) 


big feet!” She touched the bruise on her 
head and nodded vigorously. “‘It still hurts, 
00,” she said. 

He trudged silently along over the fields 
and meadows, his ‘head bent, his shoulders 
drooping. His heart was heavy with disap- 
pointment, Then little Anne said again, 
“Hold my hand, Red, so I won’t fall.” 


- Red’s mouth set in a grim line. 


“If I did,” he said, ‘‘ahd you did stumble, 
you'd tell Dad it was my fault. You'd say 
I knocked you down on purpose. So I’m 
going to leave you alone. You can play by 
yourself and walk by yourself and do every- 
thing else by yourself.” 

Anne looked at him as if her big brother 
had suddenly become a stfanger. At last she 
said, with a toss of her curls, ““You’re mean, 
Red, but I’ll run you a race!” 

Without waiting for his answer. she 
darted away. 

“Beat you to Daddy,” she called over her 
shoulder. 

They could see their father and Mr. Sut- 
ton working along the creek bed beyond the 
pasture where Mr. Sutton’s big bull, Solo- 
mon, usually grazed. Red had had several 
experiences with Solomon, and he knew 
better than to get into the pasture. He took 
it for granted that Anne, too, would remem- 
ber and go around the pasture, not through 
it. It did not even occur to him that she 
would cross it as a short cut to beat him un- 
til she reached the fence and bent her small 
body to creep under the lowest strand of 
barbed wire. 

“Don’t, Anne!” he shouted in alarm. 
“Don’t go into the pasture!” 

She threw him a laughing glance and 
called, “I'll beat you, Red!” 
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A LITTLE bird one morning bright 
Told me that it was spring. 
He must have practiced all the night, 
These happy notes to sing. 


He flew into my willow tree 
To sing his lovely song, 

And when I ran outside to see, 
I found he was not wrong! 


The sun was shining brightly, 
The air was warm and clear. 
I thanked my God politely 
For this lovely time of year. 


He dropped his father’s lunch and ran 
toward her. Even though he saw no sign of 
the big bull, he knew how sly Solomon 
could be. More than once he had seemingly 
appeared out of nowhere and charged who- 
ever had dared to come onto what he con- 
sidered to be his land. , 

Red ran with all the speed in him toward 
his little sister, but she was too far ahead of 
him. She crawled into the pasture. As she 
got to her feet, smiling and dusting dried 
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leaves from her skirt, he rolled under the 
fence. 

Scrambling up, he threw a swift glance 
around him. Beyond a clump of horse chest- 
nut and low-growing buckbrush, he saw the 
thing he feared—Solomon’s big horns! The 
bull was swinging his head from side to side 
as he peered through the brush; and his 


horns reflected the sunlight in shining 


streaks from their strong, thick bases near 
his head to their sharp points. 

“Dad!” Red called in a choked voice, but 
he knew that his father was too far away 
to help them. He could hear the crack and 
crackle of breaking branches as the big bull 
pushed through the undergrowth. Then 
came a deep bellow and the thunder of 
hoofs racing toward them! 

Red swept an arm around Anne. It took 
her off her feet and threw her to the ground. 
With all his strength, he pushed her under 
the fence, out of reach of the charging bull. 
Writhing and wriggling, he rolled after her, 
just as Solomon slid to a stop in a spray of 
dust and pebbles, broken grasses and tufts 
of sod that his hoofs had torn up. The bull 
was so close that Red and Anne could hear 
the breath wheeze from his red nostrils. 
Foam from his bellowing mouth flecked 
Red's clothing, but he lay safe on his own 
side of the fence, breathless and shivering. 

He was still breathless, and Anne was 
crying when their father and Mr. Sutton 
reached them. Both men were short of 
breath, too, and both were pale under their 
tan. 

Mr. Sloan’s hand trembled when he put it 
on Red’s shoulder. ‘““Son—Son!”’ was all he 
could say. Then he lifted Anne and held her 
close. 

“You're a hero, boy!”” Mr. Sutton chuckled 
nervously. “You saved the day!” 

Small Anne wailed, “I’m bleeding, 
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Daddy. Red threw me down on purpose, 
He made that old barbed wire scratch 

“There, there,” her father soothed her. 
“Of course, he did it on purpose. If he 
hadn't, you’d have more than scratches! He 
saved your life, Baby, and it’s time you 
learned what doing a thing on purpose 
really means.” 

She drew away from him, and her crying 
stopped. 

“You mean hurting me on purpose was 
good?” she asked uncertainly. 

The laugh Red heard his father give was 
soft and full of relief. He shifted Anne to 


one arm and threw his other arm across 
Red’s shoulders. 


“Anne,” he said, “when a person does 
something to hurt someone else, it’s bad. 
When he does it to help someone else, it’s 
good. People who love us sometimes hurt 
us by accident, and we shouldn't blame 
them. I guess your brother didn’t trip you 
on purpose when you were playing this 
morning, either, did he? It was an accident, 
wasn't it?” 

Anne nodded. The uncertainty went out 
of her eyes and she smiled lovingly at Red. 
“I guess I know what Daddy means, Red. 
Now you can play with me again. You will, 
won't you, Red?” 

Her brother patted her comfortingly, but 
he flushed when his father said, ‘Is it too § 
late to get to baseball practice, Son? We 
could hurry home for a bite of lunch, and 
I'd drive you there.” 

“We'll make it, Dad,” Red said happily. 

Now that Anne understood, he believed 
that she would never again say that he had 
hurt her on purpose when it was an acc 
dent. And this bright spring day was the 
best possible for baseball practice! 
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JESUS 
and His Critics 


By Aylesa Forsee 


-™ CAME to earth to show people how 
they ought to live. But sometimes the very 
persons He wanted to help became His 
enemies. Men called Pharisees, because of 
their religion, said Jesus was only a carpen- 
ter, yet He was trying to act like a priest. 
Frequently they followed Him from place 


to place, not to learn from Him, but to find 


fault with His words and actions. 
Matthew, one of Jesus’ disciples, had 
formerly been a tax collector. One day he 
gave a feast in honor of Jesus. Some Phari- 
sees came, although they had not been in- 
vited. Pharisees usually felt that they were 
always right. These men stood around in the 
courtyard and dining hall and watched Jesus 
and Matthew, and talked among themselves. 
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After a time a number of tax collectors 


‘ came, and also some men whom the Phari- 


sees looked upon as sinners. The haughty 
Pharisees thought themselves too good to 
share a meal with persons who did not be- 
lieve as they did. They muttered angrily 
when they saw that Jesus intended to stay 
at the table. 

Several of the Pharisees called the dis- 
ciples over and asked, “Why does your 
teacher eat with tax collectors and sinners?” 

Jesus overheard the question. Before the 
disciples could answer, He got up and came 
over to the Pharisees and said, “Those who 
are well have no need of a physician, but 
those who are sick.” 

When He said this, Jesus must have been 
thinking not of men sick in body, but of 
men sick in their thoughts. He knew that 
the proud Pharisees were not ready to con- 
fess that they, too, were wrongdoers. But 
Matthew and his guests had come humbly 
to Jesus to find what they must do to be- 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 
I'm grateful, Father, for good food 
To keep my body strong; 
And for Your tender love for me 
I give thanks all day long. 


come whole and pure;. they had been 
troubled because they knew they were not 
pleasing God. Matthew had already shown 
his willingness to give up his own work as 
a tax collector and his wealth to serve Jesus 
as a disciple. 

“Go and learn what this means,” Jesus 
said sternly to the Pharisees. ‘I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice.” 

This must have startled some of the Phari- 
sees, who were strict about making burnt 
offerings on an altar, but often showed little 
or no mercy toward others. 

Jesus finished with the words, “I come 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 

The Pharisees ‘thought of themselves as 
righteous. They prayed at certain regular 
‘times, they knew the Ten Commandments. 
they gave a tenth of their money to their 
religion. But the Pharisees paid more at- 
tention to man-made laws than to God's 


laws. They had strict rules about how to > 


prepare food, how to wash cups and plates 
before religious ceremonies, but they were 
unloving and unforgiving. 

The Pharisees had not realized that know- 
ing the Ten Commandments is not enough; 
we must also practice them. When we are 
selfish, cross, rude, unforgiving, we are not 
being righteous, no matter how many Bible 
verses we can recite. 


The Pharisees were unwilling to correct © 
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their faults. This attitude cut them off from 
the Truth Jesus was trying to give them. At 
first the Pharisees disliked Jesus because His 
teachings differed from theirs. Later the 
became jealous of Him because more and 
more people followed Him. This meani 
that the Pharisees received less honor and 
admiration. 

Then jealousy turned to fear. The Phati- 
sees held high offices among the Jews, but 
Jesus encouraged the poor, the sinners, the 
downtrodden. If these persons worked to 
gether, they might overthrow the Pharisees. 
That is what the Pharisees feared. 

Their leaders planned to trick Jesus irito 
saying something that would make Him 
seem to be.a traitor. The Jewish nation was 


_then under Roman rule. According to Ro- 


man law, a traitor could be put to death 

‘The Pharisees chose several of their fol- 
lowers and sent them to question Jesus. One 
of them, pretending to have an honest doubt, 
went up to Jesus and said, “Teacher, we 
know that you are true, and teach the way 


of God truthfully. Tell us, then, what do 


you think. Is it lawful to pay taxes to Caesar 
or not?” 

This was a sly question. The Jews, who 
were taxed heavily by the Romans, hated 
paying taxes. If Jesus spoke in favor of 
taxes, His own people would be resentful. 
But if He said the Jews should not pay 
taxes, the Romans would call Him a traitor. 

It was clear to Jesus that the men who 
had come to Him were only trying to trap 
Him; so He said, ‘“Why put me to the test, 
you hypocrites? Show me the money for the 
tax.” 

The Pharisees had not expected that Jesus 
would ask for money, and so they had to 
look around for a denarius, a silver coin 
worth about fifteen cents. That would be 


‘the price of a day’s labor in those days. 
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Someone handed Jesus a coin. Holding 
it out to them, He asked, “Whose picture 
is on this, and what writing?” 

On the coin was the head of the Roman 
emperor. The only answer the Pharisees 
could give was, “Caesar's.” 

Then Jesus said, “Render therefore to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to 
God the things that are God's.” 

This was another way of saying that men 
should be obedient to the laws of their 
country, and also to the laws of God. We 
“render unto Caesar what is Caesar's” 
when we obey the laws of our school. or of 
our land. We “render unto God the things 
that are God's” when our thoughts and 
deeds express His love and truth. 

The answer Jesus gave could not offend 
the Roman government. Those who had 
come to question could think of nothing 
more to say. Awed by Jesus’ wisdom, they 
went away. 

Time and again Jesus silenced His ene- 
mies and critics. Often His hearers felt 


ashamed and uncomfortable. But His sting- 


ing rebukes also made them angry. Scribes 
as well as Pharisees hated Him. 

Scribes were persons who wrote out the 
laws. Because they knew the laws, even 
counted the letters in them, they often 
boasted of their wisdom. They did not like 
being told they should be more humble and 
loving. Both the scribes and the Pharisees 
kept trying to think of an excuse for im- 
prisoning Jesus, but they were afraid of His 
followers. 

The chief priests and elders were also 
critics of Jesus. During His last week on 
earth, they came to Him to challenge His 
tight to teach and preach. Jesus answered 
with several parables. One of these was 
about a householder. 

The householder in Jesus’ parable rented 
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his vineyard to caretakers or husbandmen. 
These were farmers who would care for the 
vineyard while the owner was away. 


It was customary in Biblical times for ~ 


those who rented vineyards to share the 
harvest with the owner. When it was time 
to pick the ripe grapes, the owner sent his 
servants to get his portion. 

But the husbandmen in the story Jesus 
told did not want to share the crop with the 
landowner. When the servants argued for 
their master’s rights, the husbandmen ‘beat 
one servant, stoned another, and killed a 
third. 

The landowner then sent more servants, 
but these were also mistreated. Afterward 
the owner sent his son, saying, “They will 
respect my son.” 

But when the husbandmen saw the son, 
they thought of a scheme. If they killed the 
young man, then they would get the wonder- 
ful vineyard. So they cast him out of the 
vineyard. 

Jesus had finished His parable. Looking 
searchingly at the priests and elders, He 
asked, “When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard shall come, what will he do with 
these husbandmen?”’ 

By this time the priests and elders real- 
ized that they were treating Jesus and the 
Christ Truth He taught in the way the 
wicked husbandmen had treated the owner's 
son, and they were afraid to harm Him. 

In other parables Jesus told the elders 
and chief priests that those who refused 
Truth would not find God's kingdom. But 
those who lived according to His teachings 
would find peace and joy. 

Not even Jesus’ critics could find fault 
with His answers to. their questions. But 
only a few had the courage to change and 
to follow His commandment: to love God 
above all else. 
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RIDDLE IN THE MIDDLE 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


The nouns below all have the same letters 
in the middle. Find the first and last letters 
to solve the riddle. 

1. I live in the forest. I’m furry and big. 
All winter I sleep in a hole that I dig. 
-EA- 
2. A summer fruit that’s juicy and sweet. 
Fresh or canned, it’s good to eat! 
-EA- 
3. For reverse and forward, fast or slow, 
These wheels help an auto go. 
-EA- 
4. When this group of people plays a game, 
Working together is its aim. 
-RBA- 
5. We burn more fuel during time of storm, 
And thus get something that ee us 
warm. 


-EA- 
GROUP NAMES 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


In the left-hand column are members of 
the animal kingdom. There is a different 
name for a group name for each kind of 
animal or insect. See if you can match each 
animal or insect with the name of his group. 

1. Fish 
2. Bees 


A. Swarm 
B. Bevy 


3. Birds C. Colony 
4. Ants D. School 
5. Lions E. Flock 
6. Quail F. Pride 


MISSING FRUITS 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Fill in the fruits to make a rhyme— 
They ripen in the summertime. 


The first summer fruit is likely as not 
To be a golden - -- - --- 


This one is sometimes high to reach, 
But it’s always worth it; it’s a ----- 


Purple as midnight skies in June, 
A plum-family fruit that’s called a - - - - - ; 


Doesn’t God give us a wonderful treat 
By ripening these fruits for us to eat? 


RHYME A LINE 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Find a word that rhymes with “bar.” 

It’s not a speedy motor - - -, 

Nor the opposite of near—that’s - - -. 

It isn’t sticky or black like - - -, 

And doesn’t shine at night like - - - -. 

The word that’s right must be cooky ---! 


I esteail $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 
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Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Tuck Had a Secret 


(Continued from page 19) 


but it was a happy breakfast, for every mile 
now seemed to bring them much nearer to 
Pa. Throughout the day, Tuck kept a sharp 
lookout on their back trail, but there was 
no sign of pursuit. By evening he was sure 
that if Gypsy had meant to try to steal 
Maud and Belle, he had either changed his 
mind, or they had lost him. 

Sure there was no need to worry any 
longer, Tuck helped Ma build a bright 
campfire. They had a hot supper and a good 
night’s sleep. The next day Tuck didn’t 
bother much with looking behind him. 
They were safe now. One more night on the 
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trail, and tomorrow—Pa and the new home! 

Wouldn’t Pa be surprised to see them 
driving up in the wagon! And wouldn’t it 
be fun to tell him of their adventures and 
hear about his! 

The MacLarens went to bed extra early 
to be fresh for the next day. Tuck had sunk 
into deep sleep when something brought 
him up wide awake. He sat up so suddenly 
he banged his head on the wagon. What 
had he heard? There it was again! The 
horses were snorting! Perhaps a coyote had 
startled them, or a snake, or perhaps——but 
surely not! 

Hurriedly, Tuck pulled on his clothes, and 
then he heard another sound that chilled 
him. It was a muttered curse in a voice that 
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was unmistakably Gypsy’s! Gypsy was try- 
ing to steal the horses! They should have 
been more careful, but maybe he would 
have found them anyway by their tracks. 
Tuck knew he couldn't fight Gypsy. Gypsy 
was a grown man, and though he did not 
wear a gun, Tuck had seen a rifle on his 
saddle. But there was still the secret—the 
secret no one knew except Tuck. Would it 
be enough of a weapon to save the horses? 

As Tuck slid quietly out from under the 
wagon there was a sudden uproar, nothing 
like the stealthy noises that had awakened 
him. Tuck could hear both horses snorting 
wildly, their hoofs pounding, and then a 
man’s voice screaming with fright. “Help! 
Help! They'll kill me!” 

Tuck’s face broke into a grim smile. The 
secret was weapon enough! Ma was awake 
now, too. “What is it?” she cried. 

“It’s all right, Ma,” Tuck answered stead- 
ily. “Keep the children here. Gypsy was 


after our horses, but I think he’s got his. 


fingers burned.” 
Lighting the lantern, Tuck ran to where 


the horses were picketed. He saw just what . 


he expected—Maud and Belle, standing over 
a terrified man who shielded his head with 
his hands and seemed to be trying to flatten 
himself into the ground. Maud’s picket pin 
was pulled halfway out of the ground. 
Gypsy looked up at Tuck, afraid to move. 
“Take them away,” he moaned. “They will 
kill me!” 

“You wanted to steal our horses and ma- 
roon us out here. I ought to let them keep 
you right there until morning. You didn’t 
know Maud and Belle were trained not to 
let anyone but me pull up their picket pins. 
I taught them that after Pa left, just in case.” 

“Ah, very good trick,” Gypsy said, show- 
ing his white teeth. “I don’t want your devil 
horses, anyway. Just take them away, and 
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Where Is God? 
By Gladys Giesemann 


Gons in you, and God’s in me. 

He’s in every flower, leaf, and tree, 

In every little bird that sweetly sings, 

In every busy bee that spreads its wings, 
In every bubbling, babbling brook. 
Wherever you may turn and look, 

God is there, you can be sure, 

Teaching all to be sweet and pure. 


you will never see me again.” 

“If you're good, I may let you go in a 
minute. Don’t move and they won’t bother 
you.” 

Leaving Gypsy moaning and cursing on 
the ground with Maud and Belle, bright- 
eyed and alert, standing over him, Tuck 
went to find Gypsy’s pony. He took the rifle 
from his saddle, unloaded it, and took the 
extra shells from the saddlebags. Then he 
led the horse back. Taking a firm hold on 
his own team’s halters, Tuck pulled them 
back from the frightened man. “You can 
go now” he said, “but get out of here fast 
and don’t come back!” 


going, don’t worry,’ Gypsy almost 


sobbed. Maud nickered as he was getting 
up, and the sound seemed to give wings to 
his feet. He was on his pony in one bound 
and gone into the night. Tuck stood and 
listened to the rapid hoofbeats that faded 
away into the distance without ever slacken- 
ing for a moment. 

Gypsy was surely gone, but just for safe- 
keeping, Tuck brought Maud and Belle and 
the calf, Lightfoot, back to the wagon and 
picketed them right beside it for the few 
hours of the night that remained. The chil- 
dren had not even wakened in spite of the 
commotion, but Ma was waiting nervously 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Welsh Rabbit 

Rhondda lives in Wales. Long ago, the 
Welsh peasants were so poor that often 
their entire meal consisted of nothing more 
than melted cheese and bread. This dish 
was so tasty that the wealthier people soon 
adopted it, and eventually innkeepers began 
to serve it as a special dish to noblemen. 
Cooks made a joke of the humble origin of 
this dish by calling it Welsh rabbit. You 


and your family can enjoy Welsh rabbit | 


just as Rhondda does. Serve it with a salad 
for your lunch or supper. 

4 cups sliced cheese (mild, such as American) 
cup cream 

Y/, tsp. dry mustard 

tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

Vg tsp. salt 

dash of pepper 


Melt the cheese in the top of a double 
boiler, but do not allow it to boil. Gradu- 
ally stir in the cream, mustard, Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt and pepper, blending well. 

Serve at once on toast or crackers. Serves 
six people. 


for news. When Tuck had told her the story, 
she was delighted with the secret trick he 
had taught the team. 

“I declare,” she laughed, “I’m just too 
stirred up to go back to sleep.” 

“I am, too,” Tuck answered. “I'll build 
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up the fire, and we'll just sit up till morning. 
It won't be long, and this is our last night on 
the trail.” 

They sat and talked until the sky began 
to turn gray in the east. Then, as morning 
came in a burst of sunrise colors, Tuck cared 
for the stock and Ma cooked a hot breakfast. 
In no time, they were on the last lap of 
their journey. Nan and Willie hung over 
Tuck’s shoulders, demanding every time they 
came to a tree, “Is this where we turn off 
for Pa’s claim?” 

At last they came to the right tree, much 
bigger than any of the others, and Tuck 
swung the wagon to the right. A few miles 
farther and they saw the smoke rising from 
behind a hill. As they topped the hill they 
caught sight of a house, and for a moment 
both Tuck and Ma thought they had taken 
a wrong turning. 

‘“That’s not it, is it, Ma?’ Tuck asked 
wonderingly. ““That’s not a claim shanty.” 

“Surely not, Tuck! Why that’s a real 
house with glass windows!” 

But there was a man plowing in the field 
beside the house, and his two big horses 
had to be Max and Dutchman. The man 
saw them and rushed forward waving his 
hat—that had to be Pa! 

For a moment, there was too much laugh- 
ing and kissing going on for anyone to say 
anything sensible. Willie and Nan jumped 
up and down, adding to the commotion by 
screaming, surprised Pa!” 

“You certainly did,” Pa laughed, catch 
ing them both up in a bear hug. “But from 
the way your Ma’s looking at our new 
house, I think I surprised you, too!” 

That night after supper, he told them 
how he had made so much more money 
than he had expected working on the rail- 
road that he had gone ahead and built a 
real house instead of just a claim shanty, 
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and a small stable, too. Ma declared that 
work would be pure pleasure in such a fine 
new house! 

In turn, they told Pa of all that had hap- 
pened to them. He shook his head more than 
once, and said they should never have tried 
such a trip all by themselves. His eyes shone 
when he heard how Tuck and Maud and 
Belle had saved the Wilsons’ wagon from 
the quicksand, and he exclaimed over the 
heifer calf. 

“Now that you're here safe,” he declared, 
‘I'm mighty proud of you—and Tuck es- 
pecially.” 

Later Tuck and Pa visited the stable for 
a last look at the stock before going to bed. 
Pa silently put an arm around Tuck’s 
shoulders as they looked at the four beauti- 
ful big horses contentedly munching hay 
from their mangers. Maud and Belle were 
a little thin from the long trip, but they 
would soon fatten up again. 

“That's a pretty sight, isn’t it?” Pa said 
softly. “Three generations of MacLarens 
have owned horses like those. And after 
tonight, it will be four generations.” 

Tuck looked up. ‘Pa! You don’t mean 

“Yes, Son. I'm giving you Maud and 
Belle. We wouldn’t have them now except 
for you, and we wouldn't have a lot of the 
other things that will help us get a good 
start here. You’ve done a man’s work, and 
you deserve a man’s share now. There's a 
lot to do in this new country, but the land 
will pay us back a hundredfold. It’s good 
land, Tuck, and we've got the pick of it.” 

That night as Tuck drifted off to sleep, 
Pa’s words were still echoing in his ears. 
He could hardly wait for tomorrow when he 
would set the plow that had traveled so far 
into the soil of this new land, and turn a 
furrow behind his very own big team! 
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March Winds 
BY LINDA MOTZNY (9 years) 


March winds are blowing; 

It will soon stop snowing, 

And we will have spring again. 
The birds will come back 

In a great big pack 

And sing to us again. 


The children will be in their sunsuits, 
Instead of freezing in their boots. 
Spring has come back yet again. 

It will be different tomorrow; 

We will have an April shower. 

Yes, spring is here again! 


This Town 
BY AUDRY BROOKS (10 years) 


This town is very small— . 
Small as it can be, 

But it has quite a name, 

As long as from A to Z. 


Blissful Spring 

BY TRUDIE CILMORE (11 years) 
Spring is here; winter is gone. 
Hear the birds sing their song! 


Summer is coming, but now it is spring. 
It's. wonderful what a new year can bring! 
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God 
BY KELLY LEE KILBURN (12 years) 


God is the fleecy cloud high above. 
God is everything, God is love. 


God is the voice through which the birds 
sing. 


God is happiness, God is King. 


God is gracefulness through which the 
wild swans fly, 
High above against a dark sky. 


God’s breath is the wind that blows the 
| trees; 

God’s breath is the wind that rustles the 
leaves. 


God’s beauty can be seen in a swan 
As she glides along a river or a pond. 


God is happiness in a little girl’s smile. 
He is with us all the while. 


God guides us in every way. 
God's right beside us every day. 


So as you walk about your neighborhood, 
Look for God. Look for good. 
Rain 

BY RINA JO COPPOCK (7 years) 


Pitter-patter on the pane; 
Oh, what a beautiful rain! 
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(im Glad 
BY BETH SHERRILL (8 years) 


[m glad that good morning I can say. 
['m glad that alive I am today. 

[m glad that I can hear the birds sing 
I'm glad for almost everything. 


Little Children 
BY BONNIE LOU CAMPBELL (12 years) 


Little children everywhere 
Need a lot of loving care. 
When you scold,. 
They are cold, 
Because little children everywhere 
Are warmed with loving, loving care. 


Trees 
BY SUSAN BOCHENEK (8 years) 


Trees are very nice to see, 

They look at you and look at me. 
Their color is green like the grass. 
I love the trees that look at me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give _ 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher —. us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work oe Any reader 
under thirteen years 0 who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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A Leprechaun | Spied 
BY DANIEL CZAPP (10 years) 


As I was walking down the road, 
A leprechaun I spied, 

A ridin’ on a little toad, 
And the people said I lied. 


One-foot-high little guy, 
Ridin’ on and on— 

I'll never forget that wonderful day 
When I saw a leprechaun. 


I followed him 'till he got to a glen, 
And there he disappeared. 

And all the laughing little sounds 
In that glen I he'rd. 


A dancin’, dancin’, ‘round and ‘round— 
They were all havin’ fun. 

All but that leprechaun, 
Ajsittin’, havin’ none. 


When I went home that very night, 
A wonderful sight I seen— 
A sittin’ on my table 
Was the little man dressed in green. 


One-foot-high little guy, 
Ridin’ on and on, 

I'll never forget that wonderful day. 
When I saw a leprechaun. 


Trees on a Windy Day 
BY MARY ANN NICHOLS (9 years) 


How the trees sway 

In an open way 

On a cool spring day! 

Up in the sky, 

Up, up so high 

I see a sweet bird trying to fly. 
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JOLLY CLOWN 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


te MAKE this happy, rock-’n-rolly clown, 
use a 6-inch paper plate. Draw a clown in 
the center. Outline the clown with ink and 
color his hands and face yellow, his shoes 
any color, his ruffle red, the cap and mouth 
red, and his polka dots all different colors. 
Glue a jaunty feather back of his cap. 

Cut out the upper half of the plate 
around the clown (see illustration). Then 
fold this upper half of the plate back, and 
watch him rock! 


FANCY CLOTHESPINS 


BY AIDA HUBER SHAW 


D Oo YOU have trouble keeping skirts or 
trousers from sliding off the hanger? 
Wooden clip-type clothespins are a won- 
derful help in keeping clothing and closets 
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neat and attractive, and they may be dec 
orated in many ways—frilly and feminine 
for girls; plain, or with masculine designs 
for boys. These clothespins will dress up 
your room at home, and they make wonder. 
ful gifts, too. 

To make these, you need an inexpensive 
package of wooden clip-type clothespins, 
bits of unused trimmings you can find 
around the house, glue, leftover nail polish 
or household paint, bits of braid or rickrack 
from the sewing basket. 


Girls will probably like fancier designs, 
such as those made with rickrack, braid, or 
lace, in colors to match or contrast with 
other decorations in their rooms or closets. 
These materials may be glued to the sides 
of the clothespins. For a special outfit, 
spread some glue on the clothespin, then 
sprinkle it with glitter. Clip the pins ona 
wire clothes hanger or on the top of a clean 
tin can to dry. . 

Boys will find masking tape a big help 
in making designs on their pins. Cut the 
tape to fit the clothespin, then cut the de 
sired design in the tape. Fit the tape stencil 
to the side of the pin. Then apply the de 
sign with paint or nail polish. Allow it to 
dry before removing the stencil. 

In addition to skirts and slacks, the pins 
help keep wide-shouldered shirts, blouses, 
and jumpers neatly in place on your wire 
hangers. You can look your best at all times 
without doing extra pressing. 
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A MINIATURE GARDEN 


BY PHILIP D. WHEATON 

i gns 

a Ties GARDEN is very easy to make. You 
der. 


will need two pieces of glass about four 
inches square, cellophane tape, two blotters 
cut the same size as the glass, and seeds, 
preferably radish seeds. 

Moisten the two blotters. Put them to- 
gether with the soft sides out. Place a half- 
dozen seeds on one side of the blotter. Place 
the blotters and seeds between the two pieces 
of glass, and bind the edges completely with 
the cellophane tape. 

Now you have a miniature garden! You 
can watch the seeds start to grow. After 


CELLOPHANE TAP 


> de- 

endl growth has started, turn the garden upside 

. def down for several hours and see how gravity 

it OF affects it. Notice the fast growth of the 
delicate and feather-like roots. You can al- 

pins # most see them grow. 

a Radish seeds grow very quickly, but other 

witt seeds may be used. 

‘imes 


LITTLE TRELLISES 


BY TEXIE HERING 


Baus: popsickle or ice-cream-bar sticks 
with orange or green or other water colors. 
Glue two or three upright sticks together 
with one or two cross sticks to make a fan- 
shape trellis. 
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If you prefer, you can use two clothespins. 
Color them and gouge out a small hole in 
the rounded ends. Drive a small 114 inch 
nail partway into each hole. These nails 
will enter the soil easily and help to hold 
up the trellis. Stick the trellis in a pot of 
green ivy. 

Another way to brighten up a flower pot 
is to glue a bright flower from an old greet- 
ing card or flower catalog to the end of a 
single stick, or glue a picture of a bird, an 
animal, or a butterfly on a stick. Change 
them whenever you wish! 


UNUSUAL BEADS 


BY VELMA B. HARLOW 


| beads can also be made from 


_the slick, colored pages of magazines or 


catalogues. Cut this paper into strips 5 inches 
long and 1 inch wide. Then, taper each strip 
to a point on each end (see illustration), but 
leave the middle of the strips 1 inch wide. 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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A GREAT scientist was once asked what he 
‘considered to be the greatest of all inven- 
tions. Without hesitation he answered, ‘The 
wheel, for without it civilization would have 
stood still.” 

Nowadays we travel everywhere by means 
of wheels. We ride on wheels; we use 
wheels to steer our boats and automobiles. 
In some of the machines that manufacture 
paper or perform complex mechanical oper- 
ations, there may be literally thousands of 
wheels. 

No one knows just when or by whom the 


first wheel was made or what it was used’ 


for. We can imagine some weary cave man 
dragging a heavy load looking for a way to 
make his labor easier and discovering that by 
placing it on a series of round logs and 
pushing the weight from one to the next, he 
could move the load faster and with much 
less effort. 

Some inventor about nine thousand years 
ago made the first crude wheels by cutting 
cross sections from logs and attaching them 
to the ends of a pole. Later, wheels began 
to be made of stone, leather, and metal. 

Many types of wheels appear on stamps 
that picture wagons, trains, motor cars, bi- 
cycles and motorcycles, and machinery, but 
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By Roland Rexroth 


we should like to mention a few stamps on 
which the main portion of the design pic- 
tures some kind of wheel. 


The first stamp that we illustrate is a four- 


cent denomination issued by the United 
States in October 1960 in honor of the auto- 
motive industry. You will notice that the 
central portion of the design is an automo- 
bile steering wheel. Between its spokes are 
shown a passenger automobile, a truck, and 
a tractor. 

The stamp inscribed “Helvetia” is from 
Switzerland, and pictures a ship's steering 
wheel with eight spokes. It was issued in 
1954 to commemorate fifty years of naviga- 
tion on the Rhine River. 

Our third illustration is a Danish stamp 
issued in 1960 picturing a wagon wheel with 
twelve spokes. 

One of the largest businessmen’s clubs in 
the world is the Rotary Club. Its emblem is 
a cogwheel. A great many countries issued 
special stamps in 1955 picturing the “Rotary 
wheel” in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 


of the founding.of the Rotary Club by Paul 


P. Harris. 
Other countries that have issued stamps 
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Hi! I hope you are getting caught up on your kite- 
flying this month. March is certainly the perfect time 
for it. I tried to fly a kite myself the other day, but it 
kept picking me up off the ground. After Editor Jane 
Palmer had rescued me three times, she tied the string 
to a clothesline post and then I did just fine. 

Next month is Easter month, and WEE WISDOM will 
bring you an Easter story called “The Pink Room,” by 
Frances M. Warren. It is a warmhearted story with a 
special feeling, and I know you will like it. Also in the 
April number of WEE WISDOM, you will find the first 
installment of a new serial called “The Rebellious 
Heart,” by Blanche Goode. A piano contest, a new dress, 
and a reservoir play important parts in this story. 

The April WEE WISDOM will also present plans for 
making Easter baskets out of eggshells, and other fun 
projects. It is a number you are sure to enjoy, and it is 
the perfect number with which to start a subscription 
for a friend. That’s all for now, but I'll be seeing you 
next month in WEE WISDOM. 


Arthur d 
(His Mak) TWEE / 
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picturing wheels are: Chile, showing inter- __ bead between each paper bead. 


locking cogwheels; Argentina, showing a These multi-colored beads resemble Indian 
winged wheel moving along a rail; Union or Mexican handiwork and they are quite 


of South Africa, showing a wagon wheel; attractive. 
Switzerland, showing a pulley and belt; and 
Belgium, several stamps showing a winged 
trafic wheel. 


Unusual Beads 


(Continued from page 41) 


Group Names 


Now, roll the strips into long beads, using Missing Fruits 


your thumb and forefinger, and fasten ends 
with a bit of glue or paste. Brush each bead 


with a bit of clear nail polish to give a glos- Rhyme a Line 


Answers to Puzzles 
Riddle in the Middle 


1. Bear. 2. Pear. 


3. Gear. 4. Team. 5. Heat. 


1. Apricot. 2. Peach. 3. Prune. 


sier finish. String them with a round, colored 1. Car. 2. Far. 3. Tar. 4. Star. 5. Jar. 
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A car called the White Moth, found abandoned in the 
sagebrush—a boy who proudly put it into safe condition 
—and a teacher known as The Rock—these are the un- 
usual ingredients of a new two-part story appearing in 
the March and April numbers of Progress magazine. 

Jerry Mattson wants to enter the White Moth ina 
driving contest, but the only teacher-sponsor he can get 
is Miss Granette, who is known to students as The Rock, 
Jerry is sure he can’t win with her as his sponsor, but 
he enters anyway. He needs the $1000 prize money to 
go to college, and he does not want to give up while 
there is still the slightest chance of his winning. 

What happens in the contest makes an exciting story. 
It is called “Honey Out of the Rock,” and the author 
is Esther Freshman. 


_ Every month, Progress presents exciting stories, out 
standing articles, and fine feature departments. It is 4 
magazine any teen-age boy or girl will enjoy and find 
helpful. 

One girl writes: “I think Progress is the most wonder 
ful magazine that could ever be put together for teem 
agers. It helps me with my problems. When I need ad 
vice, all I have to do is turn to my Progress magazine 
for the answer!” 


If you are entering your teens, order Progress fot 
yourself; or if not, remember that it makes a perfect gift 
for your older brother or sister or teen-age friends 
Progress is the handy digest size, it comes monthly, and 
it is priced at $2 for a full year’s subscription. Be suré 
to ask that subscriptions you order begin with the Mardi 
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